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old houses and buildings where constant warmth is obtainable.
Several species of Sphex are predaceous on crickets. Chalcids
and Proctotrypids are parasitic on the eggs of Oecanthus, and
an unidentified Dipterous parasite has been recorded in the
nymphs of the same genus. A species of Mermis has also been
noticed. Flooding appears to kill numbers of the burrowing
species, probably acting as a check more by turning them out
of their burrows so that crows and other birds can catch them
than by actual drowning. Lizards and other insectivorous
animals also play their part in keeping members of this family
in check.
The following are the principal works dealing with the family
generally or with individual species : Lespes (1855) ; Kirby's
Catalogue (1904-1910); Lucas, British Orthoptera (1920);
Walker, Canad.Ent. xxxvi,p. 142 (1904); Ghosh, Mem. Dept.
Agri. India, Vol. vi, No. 3 (1912); Parrott and Fulton, N.Y.
Agri. Expt. Sta., Bull. 388 (1914); Parrott, Gloyer, and Fulton,
Jour. Econ. Ento., Vol. viii, No. 6 (1915); Fulton, N.Y. Agri.
Expt. Sta., Tech. Bull. 42 (1915); Gloyer and Fulton, N.Y.
Agri. Expt. Sta., Tech. Bull. 50 (1916).
There are only four British species, a mole cricket, two field
crickets, and a house cricket.
The Gryllids are not of first-class economic importance,
although great damage is caused by some. Burrowing forms
such as Brachytrypes cut off young crops and take the spoil below
ground, causing considerable damage. The tree crickets
(Oecanthus} cause considerable damage to fruit trees, bush
fruits, vines, and crops of a similar nature, because they carry
various bacterial and fungous diseases. In the case of tree
crickets control lies in the direction of clean cultivation and the
removal of fungous growths which might be spread. Twigs
in which eggs have been deposited may be cut off, and spraying
with arsenical washes has met with success. Winter washes
have no effect on the eggs. Members of this sub-family are
beneficial to some extent, eating considerable numbers of
coccids and other small pests. Cultivation must form the
chief means of preventing damage by burrowing crickets, but
poisoned baits should be successful, especially if put down after
the land has been well cleaned, so that little alternative food is
available.